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INTRODUCTION. 


OUR  life  is  a  living  Scrap-book.  Clipped  from 
the  scroll  of  Time  and  pasted  in  by  the  hand  of 
Fate,  every  day  brings  its  contributions,  and  the 
leaves  accumulate  until  the  book  is  filled. 

And  what  a  book  !  If  the  true  life  of  the  hum- 
blest and  least  known  could  be  faithfully  spread 
upon  the  canvas,  it  would  be  such  a  panorama  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  Here  a  gleam  of  Poe- 
try, there  a  long  dreary  stretch  of  Prose,  now  the 
Tragedy  of  an  accident — nothing  to  the  world,  but 
a  calamity  to  him — then  a  ripple  of  Fun,  a  dash  of 
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Sentiment,  a  thrill  of  Joy,  a  pang  of  Grief.  These 
are  the  scraps  that  make  up  our  Books ;  it  is  the- 
record  of  us  all. 

The  man  of  highest  attainments,  whom  the 
world  calls  thoroughly  educated,  knows  he  is  noth- 
ing but  an  animated  Scrap-book.  A  smattering 
of  the  Languages,  a  little  of  the  Mathematics,  a 
glimpse  of  Science,  a  few  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
Nature,  jumbled  together  and  pasted  in  mosaically, 
this  is  all,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  he. 

We  are  all  Scrap-books  ;  and  happy  is  he  who 
has  his  Pages  systematized,  whose  clippings  have 
been  culled  from  sources  of  truth  and  purity,  and 
who  has  them  firmly  Pasted  into  his  Book. 


SCRAP-BOOKS. 


My  Experience. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  desirous  of  pre- 
serving as  many  items  and  incidents  concerning  it 
as  came  in  my  way.  Being  connected  with  a  news- 
paper in  Minnesota  at  that  time,  and  having  an  ex- 
change list  of  nearly  one  hundred  papers,  I  was  not 
only  able  to  accomplish  my  object  in  this  respect, 
but  I  was  also  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation, on  all  points  and  of  every  grade  of  quality, 
which  flowed  in  a  continuous  stream  before  me. 
Occasionally  I  clipped  something  which  I  could  not 
use  in  my  own  paper,  but  which  I  thought  too 
good  to  be  lost ;  this  I  dropped  into  a  drawer  set 
aside  for   that   purpose.     The    drawer  became  full. 
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They  were  emptied  into  a  large  box  ;  that,  too,  was 
soon  overflowing,  and  I  packed  them  into  an  empty 
flour  barrel,  which,  by  dint  of  squeezing,  was  made 
to  hold  them. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  hired  girl  laid  her  hands  on 
barrel  and  contents  and  traded  them  off  to  the  rag 
pedler.  After  an  interchange  of  many  words  and 
some  money  my  precious  scraps  were  rescued  and 
restored  to  their  barrel.  During  the  winter  they 
afforded  an  excellent  home  for  a  mother-mouse  and 
her  young  brood  ;  they  used  my  scraps  for  bed  and 
board,  and  many  of  them  were  lost.  But  I  over- 
hauled the  balance,  and  using  them  as  a  nucleus, 
my  barrel  soon  filled  up  again. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  became 
necessary,  as  I  thought,  for  me  to  try  my  fortunes 
with  the  Greeley  Colony  in  Colorado,  and  the  barrel 
went  along.  There,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whenever  I  had  a  little  time  I  made  a 
raid  on  that  barrel  and  began  my  books.  But  I 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  my  work  ;  the  leaves 
curled  up  when  dry  and  stuck  together,  and  the 
book  turned  itself  inside  out,  and  was   altogether 
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fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  And  even  when 
completed  my  first  books  were  nearly  useless,  as 
it  was  wellnigh  impossible  to  find  any  item,  even 
though  I  knew  I  had  it  pasted  somewhere  in  my 
books.  So  I  abandoned  my  work ;  but  still  the 
barrel,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  filled  up  again  and 
began  to  overflow,  for  I  could  not  let  a  good  article 
go  to  waste. 

This,  at  last,  led  me  to  classify  my  books  accord- 
ing to  subjects  and  index  them,  and  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  has  worked  well  for  me,  and  which  is 
offered  to  the  reader  with  the  privilege  of  improving 
it  as  much  as  seemeth  good  to  him. 

Why  Should  We  Make  Scrap-Books? 

Many  beautiful,  interesting,  and  useful  thoughts 
come  to  us  through  the  newspapers,  that  are  never 
seen  in  books,  where  they  can  be  referred  to  when 
wanted.  When  they  are  gone  they  are  lost.  If 
one  should  keep  a  regular  file  of  one  of  our  princi- 
pal papers,  as  the  Tribune  or  Herald,  in  a  few  years 
it  would  be  found  to  be  valuable.     I  have  seen  it 
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stated  that  a  complete  file  of  either  of  these  papers 
would  readily  bring  $5000  cash.  But  they  cannot 
be  bought  ;  neither  can  the  facts  which  are  daily 
slipping  away  from  us. 

In  Franklin's  day  there  were  two  newspapers 
in  America;  now  there  are  about  8000  periodicals 
of  all  grades,  constantly  flooding  the  land  with  a 
stream  of  intelligence.  Much  of  this  is  ephemeral, 
born  for  the  day  and  dying  with  the  day ;  yet 
scarcely  a  paper  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader  in  which  he  does  not  see  something 
worth  keeping. 

Then,  again,  our  present  system  of  newspaper 
reading  has  a  tendency  to  weaken,  rather  than  to 
strengthen,  the  perceptive  faculties.  We  all  read, 
but  are  we  all  well  informed  ?  The  daily  papers  are 
sold  by  the  ton,  but  so  is  gossip  retailed  by  the 
hour,  yet  does  any  one  claim  that  a  community  is 
prosperous  or  happy  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  gossip  it  keeps  afloat  ?  But  is  it  any  the  less 
gossip  because  it  is  printed  ? 

Now,  this  habit  of  gossipy  reading  can  be  cured 
if  wc   read   for  a  purpose,  look   for  something  and 
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keep  it  when  found,  and  in  no  other  form  can  it  be 
so  well  preserved  as  in  the  pages  of  a  good  scrap- 
book. 

Who  Should  Keep  a  Scrap-Book? 

Every  one  who  reads.  Who  does  not  keep  a 
personal  diary  of  his  own  little  experiences  ?  yet  this 
is  keeping  a  diary  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  fact  to  know  who 
have  kept  scrap-books,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  collections. 

Jefferson  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting,  in  this 
form,  all  the  information  bearing  on  certain  points 
in  which  he  was  interested. 

Sumner  was  an  habitual  gatherer  of  Scraps,  and 
found  them  invaluable  aids,  to  even  his  vast  field  of 
information. 

It  is  said  of  another  noted  congressman  that  he 
dreaded  an  opponent  of  much  inferior  powers  be- 
cause the  latter  was  a  careful  compiler  of  scrap- 
books,  and  thus  had  a  fund  of  information  which 
the  more  brilliant  man  did  not  possess. 
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President  Hayes  is  also  a  practical  believer  in 
scrap-books,  and  has  already  a  large  collection. 

Every  man  in  his  own  department  should  ac- 
cumulate information  relating  to  his  work. 

To  the  student  it  is  indispensable  ;  it  will  furnish 
him  with  facts  not  found  in  his  books,  and  give  him 
a  decided  advantage  over  his  fellows  who  do  not 
follow  this  practice. 

The  teacher  especially  will  find  a  series  of  well- 
kept  scrap-books  among  his  most  valuable  books  of 
reference.  Aside  from  the  technical  information 
thus  ready  for  class  use,  he  will  also  soon  have  a 
large  collection  of  facts  which  he  cannot  find  in 
books,  and  which  the  progressive  teacher  will  know 
how  to  use  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  school- 
room. For  instance,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open  he 
will  have  in  his  book  such  topics  as  these  :  "  How 
Marbles  are  made,"  "  How  Needles  are  made," 
"  Where  the  Week  Begins,"  "  A  River  of  Ink."  I 
have  hundreds  of  such  items  as  these  in  my 
"  Teacher,"  and  they  never  fail  to  interest  and  in- 
struct. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  the  politician,  the  profes- 
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sional  man,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer — in  fact  every 
one  who  reads  the  newspapers  should  habitually 
cull  the  best  things  and  put  them  into  a  scrap- 
book. 

Aside  from  the  future  profit  to  be  derived  from 
these  books,  the  pleasure  of  making  them  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  Would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  a  farmer's  family  gathered  around  the  fire- 
side of  a  winter's  evening  overhauling  a  bundle  of 
papers  selected  for  this  purpose?  Each  one  may 
have  his  or  her  own  book.  The  father  may  have 
the  general  topic  of  "  The  Farm,"  the  mother 
"The  Home."  One  of  the  boys  likes  horses  and 
cattle,  and  he  is  on  the  lookout  for  everything  in 
that  line  ;  one  of  his  sisters  is  poetical,  another  ro- 
mantic, and  "poetry"  and  "stories"  will  fall  to 
them  ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  topics. 

When  the  selections  are  made,  let  them  be  read 
aloud  and  discussed  as  to  their  merits  and  proper 
classification,  and  much  good  will  be  gained  by  it. 
Where  a  custom  like  this  is  observed  in  a  family, 
that  home  will  be  pleasanter,  and  that  family  will 
take  an  advanced  standing  in  society. 
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Gathering  the  Materials. 

Where  shall  we  get' the  materials  or  items  for 
our  books? 

Everywhere  ! 

Look  at  every  old  paper,  almanac,  circular,  and 
scrap  of  paper  before  throwing  it  away.  It  will 
astonish  you  to  see  how  many  things  people  tram- 
ple under  their  feet  which  should  be  put  into  their 
heads. 

Every  family  takes  one  or  more  papers,  and 
when  these  are  used  up,  you  can  often  get  others 
from  people  who  do  not  care  to  keep  them.  If  it 
is  a  country  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this,  let  them 
"  exchange "  with  the  editor  of  their  village  or 
country  paper.  You  will  find  him  to  be  a  very  ac- 
commodating gentleman,  if  he  is  approached  in  the 
proper  manner.  When  you  go  to  town  take  him  a 
nice  little  roll  of  butter,  some  fresh  eggs,  a  basket 
of  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  some  nuts  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  you  will  soon  become  the  most  popular 
"  exchange  "  on  his  list ;  and  when  you  come  again 
you  will  find  he  has  kept  some  of  his  best  papers 
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for  you.  You  can  also,  in  this  way,  occasionally 
get  a  book  from  him,  which  will  be  just  what  you 
need  in  making  up  your  scrap-books.  This  is  bet- 
ter than  begging,  as  many  do  ;  it  is  paying  your 
way. 

As  a  general  thing,  original  articles  are  not  the 
best.  Those  items,  stories,  and  poems  which  have 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  until  they  have  had 
the  corners  knocked  off,  have  proved  their  worth  by 
their  circulation  ;  it  is  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  best  papers  from  which  to  make  selections 
are  those  which  have  what  are  called  "  patent  in- 
sides  ;  "  that  is  those  which  have  one  side  printed 
in  some  city  office.  This  way  of  printing  country 
newspapers  has  become  quite  general,  and  such 
papers  are  better  prepared  than  the  country  editor 
can  do  it.  This  is  so  because  the  city  compiler  has 
access  to  a  wider  field  of  information,  and  chiefly 
because  that  is  his  business  ;  he  devotes  himself 
closely  to  it,  and  many  of  these  papers  are  prepared 
with  as  much  care  as  in  making  a  book  ;  they  are 
usually  well  printed  and  the  extracts  from  them 
look  well  in  the  scrap-book. 
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Selecting  the  Articles. 

This  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work. 
No  matter  what  pains  be  taken  in  making  up  the 
book,  if  the  selections  themselves  are  not  good  the 
book  is  worthless. 

Many  persons,  of  course,  know  just  what  they 
want  to  preserve,  and  any  suggestions  to  them  on 
this  point  would  be  out  of  place,  but  there  is  an- 
other and  larger  class  to  whom  these  suggestions 
may  be  useful. 

Some  one  said,  "  Show  me  a  man's  companions 
and  I  will  know  the  man." 

Another  said,  "  Let  me  read  his  books  and  I  can 
read  the  man." 

But  especially  true  would  this  be  of  the  man 
who  writes  a  book,  and  next  to  him  is  the  one  who 
makes  a  good  scrap-book.  In  making  the  scrap- 
book  you  differ  from  the  writer  in  this ;  he  goes  out 
into  the  world  of  thought,  collects  his  ideas  and 
prints  them ;  you  find  them  in  this  shape  and  select 
his  best  thoughts,  or  rather,  those  which  please  you 
the  best. 
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When  your  book  is  done,  it  will  show,  not  only 
in  what  fields  you  have  gleaned,  but  whether  you 
have  gathered  chaff  and  rubbish  or  true  wealth. 

So  true  is  this,  in  my  own  case,  that  I  have  al- 
most as  much  reluctance  in  showing  some  of  my 
scrap-books  as  I  would  in  permitting  others  to  read 
my  private  diary;  for  the  contents  of  these  books, 
though  written  by  authors  unknown  to  me,  and 
written  for  the  public,  are  yet  such  true  interpreta- 
tions of  my  own  feelings,  that  they  show  the  secret 
history  and  aspirations  of  my  soul. 

An  article  should  be  cured  before  being  put  into 
your  books  ;  if  it  is  good,  it  will  not  spoil  by  keep- 
ing. If  you  select  carefully,  you  will  become  more 
fastidious  in  your  choice.  Everything  that  jingles 
will  not  be  deemed  good  enough  to  go  into  your 
book  of  poetry.  Not  every  little  joke  that  comes 
along  can  gain  admittance  to  your  favorite  collec- 
funny  things.  Your  taste  will  gradually  im- 
prove, you  will  soon  discriminate  between  poetry  and 
mere  rhyme,  between  true  sentiment  and  twaddle, 
and  your  mind  will  crave  a  higher  class  of  reading. 

After   all   is   said  and   done,   the   value  of  your 
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books  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  your  selec- 
tions, so  gather  only  the  best. 

Classifying  the  Articles. 

An  item  occasionally  goes  the  rounds  of  the 
press  urging  its  readers  to  keep  a  scrap-book,  but 
not  telling  how  to  do  it,  thus  :  "  One  who  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  preserve  short  articles  can 
hardly  estimate  the  pleasure  it  affords  to  sit  down 
and  turn  over  the  familiar  leaves.  Here  a  choice 
piece  of  poetry  meets  the  eye,  which  you  remember 
you  were  so  glad  to  see  in  the  paper,  but  which  you 
would  long  since  have  lost  but  for  your  scrap-book. 
There  is  a  witty  anecdote,  it  does  you  good  to  laugh 
over  it  for  the  twentieth  time.  Next,  a  valuable 
recipe, "  etc.,  etc. 

But  this  is  unsatisfactory  to  practical  people. 
If  you  want  a  recipe  for  making  soap,  you  don't 
want  to  search  among  poetry  and  sentiment  for 
it.  Neither  do  you  want  your  poetry  and  pretty 
thoughts  mixed  with  kitchen  recipes.  It  is  too 
much  jumbled — good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  no 
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way  of  finding  anything  that  is  wanted,  even  if  you 
know  you  have  it,  without  going  through  the  whole 
mass.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  after  I  had  made 
several  books,  and  found  that  as  books  of  reference 
they  were  almost  useless,  and  it  led  me  to,  first, 
classify  my  books  according  to  subjects,  and  second, 
to  index  them  when  completed. 

Preparing  the  Articles. 

After  you  have  decided  upon  the  number  and 
kinds  of  books  you  will  make,  take  an  envelope  and 
write  on  it  the  name  or  title  of  the  book  you  intend 
making.  You  will  often  find  the  word  ready  printed 
for  you.  Thus,  if  you  are  collecting  items  for  "  poe- 
try," or  "history,"  you  will  see  them  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  ;  clip  out  the  word  and  paste  it  on  your 
envelope,  also  on  the  back  of  your  book.  Then, 
when  you  see  an  item  which  pleases  you,  cut  it  out, 
fold  neatly,  if  too  large,  and  slip  it  into  the  proper 
envelope. 

Proceed  in  this  way  until  you  have  accumulated 
a  good  stock  of  clippings  before  you  begin  to  make 
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your  books.     Still,  I  would  not  urge  you  to  fill  your 
barrel  before  beginning. 

The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Books. 

In  this  matter  each  one  will  be  governed  by  in- 
clination and  circumstances.  But  as  this  little  work 
is  written  as  a  guide  for  beginners,  I  will  give  them 
the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

My  present  list  consists  of  thirty  books.  I 
would  not  urge  anyone  to  make  all  these  books, 
unless  he  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  has  a 
large  reserve  of  time  and  patience ;  but  after  years 
of  experience,  and  much  remodelling,  I  have  found 
this  classification  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  covers  the 
various  fields  of  information  presented  by  the  news- 
papers. 

By  looking  over  the  list  of  titles  you  will  proba- 
bly see  what  you  need  for  starting  your  own  books. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  keep  but  one  book,  but  even 
in  this  case  I  would  recommend  that  some  system 
be  observed.     If  you    are   making   "  The   Farmer,"' 
divide  it  into  agriculture,  stock,  fruits,  etc.     If  you 
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arc    making    "  The   Teacher,"   make    the    following 
divisions,  arithmetic,  grammar,  etc. 

The  following  list  is  arranged  in  alphabetic  order 
for  convenience  of  reference. 


1.  Anecdotes, 

2.  Adventures, 

3.  Animals, 

4.  Bees, 

5.  Doctor,  The, 

6.  Facts  and  Figures, 

7.  Farmer,  The, 

8.  Fun, 

9.  Garden,  The, 

10.  History, 

11.  Home, 

12.  Miscellany, 

13.  Museum, 

14.  Nature, 

15.  Orchard, 


16.  Personal, 

17.  Poetry, 

18.  Politics, 

19.  Pulpit, 

20.  Recipes, 

21.  Science, 

22.  Sentiment, 

23.  Sharps  and  Flats, 

24.  Shop,  The, 

25.  Story-Teller, 

26.  Stock, 

27.  Teacher, 

28.  Thoughts, 

29.  Woman, 

30.  Young  Folks. 


Most  of  these  titles  explain  themselves,  but  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work, 
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I  will  explain  the  nature  and  character  of  those 
books  about  which  there  might  be  any  difference 
of  opinion. 

i.  Anecdotes  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  sketches,  which  are  not  long  enough  for  the 
Story-Teller,  nor  humorous  enough  for  Fun,  nor 
Scientific,  nor  anything  else  but  Anecdotes. 

The  book-maker  will  soon  find  just  such  a  col- 
lection of  scraps  on  hand,  and  will  know  how  to 
dispose  of  them. 

2.  Adventures  contains  description  of  ex- 
citing scenes,  battles,  shipwrecks,  and  great  disas- 
ters by  land  and  sea.  It  is  as  fascinating  to  my 
young  friends  as  the  "  Pirate's  Own  Book." 

3.  Animals.  Here  I  have  gathered  all  stories  of 
dogs,  snakes,  fish,  insects,  etc.,  of  which  there  are 
thousands,  and  very  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  it  is.  Everything  entertaining  or  useful 
relating  to  the  Animal  kingdom  is  put  here.  This 
collection  is  invaluable  to  the  student  or  teacher  of 
Natural  History. 

4.  Bees.     I  compiled   this  book  for  use  in   Bee 
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culture,  and  the  actual  money  value  of  this  little 
book  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  the  whole  set. 

No  one  can  tell,  until  he  has  tried  it,  the  vast 
amount  of  information  that  may  be  gathered  on  any 
given  subject. 

I  have  culled  here  the  best  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences of  the  best  Bee-keepers  in  the  world,  just 
as  my  bees  have  culled  honey  from  the  sweetest 
flowers  in  the  land. 

5.  The  Doctor.  If  this  book  is  made  by  a 
careful  and  judicious  person  it  will  be  a  valuable 
book  in  the  family.  Put  into  this  the  best  recipes 
and  directions  for  care  of  the  sick.  Index  it  plainly, 
so  it  may  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

6.  Facts  and  Figures  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  my  collection.  In  this  I  have  all 
kinds  of  statistics,  tables,  important  facts,  and  dis- 
coveries which  could  not  be  classified  elsewhere.  In 
these  books,  which  have  already  grown  into  three 
volumes,  I  have  a  source  of  information  at  hand 
which  I  could  not  obtain  in  any  encyclopaedia  or 
dictionary. 
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7.  THE  Farmer  is  a  very  general  term  or  title, 
and  embraces  a  large  list  of  subjects.  Where  no 
other  scrap-books  are  kept,  this  should  be  divided 
into  field  crops,  stock,  fruits,  etc. 

8.  Fun  is  usually  seized  by  my  reading  friends, 
and  is  a  favorite  volume  with  book-borrowers,  or 
would-be  borrowers,  for  I  would  as  soon  loan  my 
clock,  or  my  cow,  as  my  scrap-books.  The  begin- 
ner should  thoroughly  winnow  out  the  chaff  and 
rubbish  from  his  collection  before  putting  into  his 
book.  There  are  columns  of  quips  and  quirks  that 
tickle  for  the  moment,  but  they  are  like  a  glass  of 
soda  water — they  don't  keep.  But  there  are  funny 
sayings  and  doings  which  bear  a  long  and  close 
acquaintance,  and  be  read  with  pleasure  to  the  last. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments,  your  taste  will 
improve  by  just  comparison,  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  judge  between  mere  trifling  and  true  fun. 

9.  In  The  Garden  I  have  gathered  all  those 
items  which  are  useful  to  one  who  is  interested  in  a 
garden  ;  and  who  is  not  ?  One,  who  is  making  a 
garden,  will  find  it  very  convenient  and  profitable 
to  have  a  mass   of  facts  to  refer  to  when  wanted. 
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This  book  should  be  divided  into  sections,  as  vege- 
tables, flowers,  small  fruits,  etc. 

io.  HISTORY  contains  collections  of  historical 
sketches  and  anecdotes,  that  are  not  only  interest- 
ing but  useful  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  In 
this  book  there  are  sketches  treating  fully  of  points 
that  are  but  briefly  noticed  in  historical  works.  For 
instance,  I  have  a  much  fuller  and  more  interesting 
collection  of  incidents  regarding  "The  Old  Ironsides," 
than  can  be  found  in  the  common  books  of  history. 

Anyone  can  now  see  how  valuable  would  be  a 
collection  of  the  best  newspaper  items  published 
from  i860  to  1865. 

11.  In  Home  I  have  collected  those  things 
which  are  especially  calculated  to  make  our  homes' 
pleasant  and  prosperous.  It  does  not  include  kitchen 
recipes,  which  have  another  place,  but  such  articles, 
as  plans  of  buildings,  ventilation,  furniture,  care  of 
birds  and  household  plants,  entertainments,  amuse- 
ments, and  the  numberless  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  happy  home.  Let  each  one  of  the  family  con- 
tribute to  this  book,  and  it  will  become  a  household 
treasure,  and  all  will  feel  its  happy  influence. 
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12.  Miscellany,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  has 
expanded  into  several  volumes.  There  are  so  many 
things  which  refuse  to  be  classed  anywhere  that  they 
naturally  fall  in  here. 

I  would  caution  the  beginner  to  try  his  selec- 
tions for  the  other  books  faithfully  before  putting 
them  into  this  book  ;  for  one  of  the  best  results  of 
making  a  set  of  good  scrap-books  is  the  mental  and 
literary  discipline  acquired  by  classifying  these  sub- 
jects. So,  I  repeat,  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  your 
advantage  to  keep  this  book  within  due  bounds,  and 
permit  nothing  to  go  in  here  which  properly  belongs 
elsewhere. 

13.  My  MUSEUM  is  also  a  large  book,  but  very 
interesting ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  literary  curiosity  shop, 
filled  with  chips  and  clippings  from  all  parts  of  won- 
derland, which  newspapers  delight  in  serving  up  to 
their  readers,  and  which  readers  equally  delight  in 
devouring. 

14.  In  Nature  I  have  gathered  those  articles 
which  are  interesting  and  pleasing  to  lovers  of  na- 
ture, such  as  descriptions  of  scenery,  changes  of  the 
seasons,    curious   things   about   the    weather,   rural 
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sketches,  with  short  poems  or  songs  of  nature.  I 
also  intersperse  with  these  appropriate  little  pic- 
tures of  natural  scenery,  waterfalls,  etc.,  which  give 
a  pleasing  effect  to  the  book. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  our  youth  know  but  little, 
and  care  but  little,  about  the  beauties  of  nature. 
In  fact  they  are  not  aware  that  nature  is  beautiful. 
Their  eyes  are  blinded  to  the  wonders  scattered 
everywhere  around  them,  while  they  would  be 
attracted  and  delighted  by  a  poor  imitation  of  these 
things  if  painted  on  the  canvas. 

No  one  who  has  learned  to  love  nature  need  be 
told  what  quiet  satisfaction,  what  contentment  with 
our  lot,  can  be  derived  from  these  silent  commun- 
ings with  our  great  mother. 

11  For  his  gayer  hours  she  has  a  voice  of  glad- 
ness, and  a  smile,  and  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she 
glides  into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle sympathy  that  steals  away  their  sharpness  ere  he 
is  aware." 

Then  study  Nature;  gather  these  facts,  they  will 
help  you  to  understand  and  love  her,  and  your  re- 
ward will  be  sure  and  sweet. 
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15.  The  ORCHARD  is  designed  more  particularly 
for  those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  fruit  growing. 
Here  I  put  all  items  relating  to  planting,  pruning, 
grafting,  and  care  of  trees,  descriptions  and  pictures 
of  fruit,  gathering  and  marketing  fruit. 

16.  PERSONAL  is  one  of  my  favorite  books — in 
fact,  it  has  grown  into  several  books,  all  crowded 
with  facts  relating  to  the  noted  men  and  women  of 
the  world. 

The  history  of  the  prominent  men  of  any  given 
time  is  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  same  period  ; 
and  while  their  principal  sayings  and  doings  may 
be  put  into  the  page  of  history,  there  are  many  in- 
cidents pertaining  to  their  private  life  which  we 
would  gladly  know,  but  which  the  historian  passes 
by  as  unsuited  to  his  work. 

In  making  these  selections,  the  bookmaker  should 
cure  his  items  thoroughly,  for  it  is  the  practice  of 
many  editors  to  introduce  into  their  columns  the 
most  trifling  circumstances,  and  even  puffs  and  ad- 
vertisements.* 

*  There  are  numerous  cuts  or  pictures  of  prominent  men  and 
women  published  in  the  illustrated  papers  ;  when   these  can  be  got 
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17.  In  Poetry  I  have  a  collection  of  gems  such 
as  I  could  not  find  in  any  other  book.  In  this  there 
are  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  poets,  and  then,  too,  «, 
I  have  here  single  poems  of  rare  beauty,  which  are 
the  only  things  their  authors  ever  wrote,  at  least 
that  ever  lived.  It  seems  as  if  the  author's  soul 
had  gone  out  in  one  supreme  effort,  one  great  thrill 
of  joy,  or  sorrow,  and  then  the  fountain  was  ex- 
hausted forever.  Thus  we  have  scores  of  song- 
makers  to-day,  grinding  out  hundreds  of  songs  and 
tunes,  but  if  they  were  all  put  into  the  balance  to- 
gether, we  know  that  "  Annie  Laurie  "  would  out- 
weigh them  all.  Yet  who  wrote  "Annie  Laurie?" 
The  writer  may  be  forgotten,  but  his  song  will  live, 
and  thrill  loving  hearts  so  long  as   human   tongue 


of  the  right  size,  they  can  be  put  into  this  book,  in  connection  with 
any  item  relating  to  that  person.  Thus  I  have  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes of  Henry  Clay,  and  when  I  read  them  to  my  little  boy,  one 
evening,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  what  such  a  man  would  look 
like.  Fortunately  I  had  saved  a  very  good  picture  of  Clay,  which  I 
found  in  an  advertisement  of  a  history  ;  so  I  was  enabled  to  gratify 
his  wish,  and  he  took  more  interest  than  ever  in  Henry  Clay.  We  all 
want  to  know  what  people  look  like,  if  we  take  any  interest  in  them. 
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It  is  these  things  I  am  gathering  ;  they  cannot 
be  found  in  standard  works,  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
value  to  my  scrap-book  of  poetry. 

1 8.  Politics.  When  one  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns in  Ohio  was  at  its  height,  I  attended  a  mass- 
meeting  where  two  noted  politicians  of  opposite 
sides  were  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day. 

The  first  one  made  his  address,  and  dwelt  elo- 
quently on  his  past  record,  claiming  what  were  his 
views,  his  speeches,  and  votes,  upon  questions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people.  He  carried  every- 
thing before  him,  and  when  his  time  had  expired  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  which  greeted  him  told  plainly 
that  he  had  captured  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his 
audience. 

But  as  his  opponent  proceeded  in  his  speech,  he, 
from  time  to  time,  read  extracts  from  several  large 
scrap-books  which  contained  the  true  political  record 
of  the  first  speaker — showing  time  and  place  where 
he  had  spoken  and  voted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  he  was  professing  to  hold  at  present. 

He  continued  to  read  further  extracts,  showing 
the  record  of  his  opponent's  party,  embellishing  them 
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with  original  remarks,  until  the  tide  was  turned,  and 
the  scrap-books  had  gained  the  day. 

Even  if  one  is  not  a  public  speaker,  he  should 
be  able  to  judge  these  things  for  himself,  and  a  well 
arranged  political  scrap-book  will  do  much  to  make 
him  a  well  informed  man  on  this  subject. 

19.  The  Pulpit  consists  of  information  of  a 
religious  nature ;  extracts  from  sermons,  religious 
anniversaries,  statistics  of  the  churches,  reports  of  va- 
rious societies,  anecdotes  of  ministers,  and  numerous 
other  items  which  would  naturally  go  together.  To 
some  persons  this  book  would  be  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  list. 

20.  RECIPES.  Perhaps  no  class  of  items  in  a 
newspaper  are  so  surely  predestinated  for  the  scrap- 
book  as  recipes.  They  are  certainly  prized,  and 
kept  in  some  form  by  a  large  number  of  people,  or 
the  papers  would  not  continue  to  print  so  many. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  are  worthless  ;  but  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  in  making  these  selections, 
and  the  merits  of  the  recipe  can  be  tested,  and  if 
found  to  be  worthless  they  can  be  crossed  out. 
This  book  will  be  more  convenient  for  reference,  if 
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it  is  divided  into  several  departments,  as  Kitchen, 
Coloring,  etc.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste  for  each 
one  to  decide. 

21.  SCIENCE  contains  papers  on  all  departments 
of  science,  as  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  with 
all  discoveries  and  inventions  in  this  field,  and  scien- 
tific essays  and  lectures. 

22.  Sentiment  is  the  title  of  one  of  my  books 
which  I  value  highly.  I  could  find  no  other  place 
for  these  selections.  I  prize  them,  not  so  much  for 
what  they  are,  as  for  what  they  suggest  ;  they  are 
germs  of  thought,  and  gems  of  literature. 

23.  Sharps  and  Flats  is  a  gathering  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  knaves  and  their  dupes,  em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  humbuggery  and  tricks.  Such  a 
record  is  amusing,  and  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
delight  in  learning  in  the  school  of  "  Experience." 

24.  The  Shop  is  where  I  have  recipes,  expe- 
riences, and  directions  for  the  care  and  use  of  tools 
and  machinery.  Anyone  who  has  made  such  a 
selection  knows  how  useful  such  things  are.  The 
amateur  and  the  professional  man,  who  find  a  pleas- 
ant relief  and  recreation  in  the  workshop,  will  find 
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these  more  beneficial  to  them  than  to  the  practical 
workman  ;  but  all  who  use  tools  should  keep  such  a 
book. 

25.  Tin-:  Story-Teller  is  the  principal  book 

usually  made  by  the  beginner  in  scrap-books.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  Story-Tel- 
ler from  being  a  collection  of  rubbish.  It  will  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  much  space  to  put  the 
average  newspaper  story  into  your  book;  so  take 
only  the  best,  lay  them  away  until  they  have  sea- 
soned, and  then  cull  them  carefully  again.  Avoid 
continued  stories,  such  as  are  published  in  the  sen- 
sational story  papers.  Try  and  select  those  stories 
which  will  make  you  better  by  the  reading,  and  give 
you  nobler  impulses  for  living. 

26.  Stock  is  a  book  for  the  use  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  farm  animals.  One  who  keeps  but  a 
single  cow  or  horse,  or  a  few  chickens,  will  find  it 
useful  to  gather  and  keep  in  convenient  form  the 
experiences  of  others  on  these  points. 

27.  TlIE  TEACHER  is  the  repository  for  such 
addresses  and  papers  on  education  as  I  think  worth 
keeping  ;  also   general  information  for    the    school- 
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room,  hints  on  teahcing,  and  anything  calculated  to 
make  the  work  of  the  teacher  more  agreeable  and 
successful.  This  should  be  subdivided  into  arith- 
metic, grammar,  history,  etc.,  and  all  papers  relating 
to  their  proper  heads  placed  there. 

The  principal  of  one  of  our  best  normal  schools, 
to  whom  this  plan  was  submitted,  said  that  such  an 
idea  would  have  been  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  him,  if  he  had  known  it  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career. 

Another  teacher  who  has  a  national  reputation 
says,  "  Besides  all  the  books  which  can  be  added  to 
his  library,  there  should  be  scrap-books  always  at 
hand,  in  which  every  article  from  the  newspapers 
and  publications  of  the  day,  likely  ever  to  be  inter- 
esting or  useful  to  the  teacher  should  be  deposited. 
Let  our  young  friends,  therefore,  begin  early  to 
make  their  collections,  and  early  begin  to  make  an 
appropriate  use  of  them  when  collected." 

28.  THOUGHTS  is  a  collection  of  peculiar  ideas, 
difficult  to  explain,  but  quite  distinct  in  themselves, 
and  entitled  to  a  separate  classification.  A  friend, 
in  looking  over  them,  said  they  were  "  nest  eggs  of 
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ideas."     Their  great  value  consists   in  their  power 
to  awaken  thought,  and  lead  out  into  new  fields. 

29.  Wo. max  is  an  interesting  collection  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  female  world,  relating  to  woman's 
rights  and  wrongs,  her  doings  and  undoings,  not 
omitting  weddings  and  romances,  all  of  which  our 
editor  likes  to  publish,  and  we  all  like  to  read. 

30.  Our  Young  Folks  is  designed  to  make  the 
little  ones  happy.  It  has  fairy  tales,  doings  of  the 
little  fellows,  stories  to  be  told,  and  little  songs  to 
be  sung,  and  games  and  puzzles  adapted  to  their 
age.  The  loving  mother  or  father  will  appreciate 
this,  and  the  Young  Folks  themselves  will  soo-n 
come  with  their  contributions  to  help  make  up  their 
book. 

Making  the  Book. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of  books  I  have  found 
the  Patent  Office  Reports  the  most  suitable.  They 
are  just  the  size  for  two  columns,  and  being  of  or- 
dinary book  size,  arc  better  adapted  to  the  library 
than  larger  and  more  cumbrous  books  prepared  ex- 
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pressly  for  scrap-books,  and  which  are  too  wide  for 
the  ordinary  bookcase  shelves.  These  books  can  be 
found  in  nearly  every  farm-house,  and  are  seldom 
read.  If  you  have  several  of  them,  cull  out  the  ar- 
ticles, if  there  are  any  in  them  which  you  wish  to 
keep,  and  place  them  in  their  proper  collection. 

Leave  the  first  six  or  eight  pages,  and  then,  with 
a  sharp-pointed  knife,  cut  out  as  many  more,  and 
so  proceed  as  you  fill  up  your  book.  Save  all  the 
leaves  you  have  cut  out,  for  you  will  have  use  for 
them  hereafter  in  making  your  books. 

You  will  need  the  following  articles :  a  good 
brush,  paste,  pair  of  scissors,  a  piece  of  soft  cotton 
cloth,  as  an  old  towel  or  handkerchief,  and  a  press 
for  your  books  when  completed. 

The  best  brush  is  one  made  of  camel's  hair,  flat, 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  I  have  used  one  of 
this  kind  steadily  for  three  years,  and  it  has  years  of 
work  in  it  yet.  Clean  and  dry  it  when  done  using 
it,  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

You  must  have  good  paste,  or  your  book  will 
be  a  failure.  I  will  give  directions  for  making  a  few 
which  are  cheap  and  good. 
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No.  i.  Flour  Paste. 

Tut  three  tablespoonsful  of  flour  into  a  tin  pan, 
or  paste-pot,  pour  on  enough  cold  water  to  cover  it, 
and  beat  it  up  with  a  spoon  until  there  are  no  lumps. 
Then  fill  up  with  hot  water,  stirring  thoroughly  ;  set 

the  pot,  if  convenient,  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
or  on  the  stove  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  becomes 
clear. 

A  little  powdered  alum  will  keep  it  from  souring 
in  warm  weather. 

No.  2.    Starch  Paste. 

This  is  my  favorite  paste,  as  it  is  easily  made, 
works  smoothly,  and  the  books  made  with  it  look 
well  after  being  made  ten  years. 

For  one  quart  of  paste,  take  three  spoonsful  of 
good  starch,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  pulverize 
thoroughly.  Then  pour  on  hot  water  until  it  be- 
comes of  the  proper  consistency,  and  set  on  the 
stove  until  it  becomes  clear.  It  will  be  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. 
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No.  3.  Liquid  Glue. 

This  is  very  convenient  for  pasting  labels  on  the 
backs  of  books,  mending-  books,  and  such  things 
where  common  paste  will  not  answer. 

Take  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  fill  it  two-thirds  full 
of  broken  glue,  then  fill  up  the  bottle  with  common 
whisky.  Let  it  stand,  without  heating,  until  it  dis- 
solves, when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  This  should 
have  a  small  brush,  such  as  go  with  bottles  of  mu- 
cilage, and  a  tin  cover  to  fit  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  to  prevent  the  whisky  from  evaporating. 

Liquid  glue  or  mucilage  will  not  do  for  pasting 
paper  into  the  books. 

Having  these  things  all  ready,  you  are  prepared 
for  work. 

Selecting  your  slip,  cut  it  so  that  it  will  be  half 
an  inch  shorter  than  your  book,  clip  off  a  little  from 
each  corner  to  prevent  it  from  turning  up  ;  this  is  a 
small  matter,  but  don't  neglect  it. 

Then,  having  an  old  newspaper  on  your  table 
lay  the  slip  on  it,  wrong  side  up,  dip  the  brush  into 
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the  paste  and  draw  it  evenly  over  the  slip,  cov- 
ering every  part  of  it,  but  do  not  paste  the  book. 
Take  the  slip  by  one  end,  as  paper-hangers  do,  lay 
it  in  the  book,  and  with  the  cotton  cloth  smooth  it 
down,  wipe  off  all  paste  on  the  paper,  and  pat  it 
down  firmly  with  the  cloth  to  expel  all  air  that 
may  be  under  it.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  your 
work  is  done. 

It  may  be  best  for  you  to  practise  on  any  old 
book  or  waste  scraps  before  trying  your  hand  at 
your  books. 

Some  will  think  that  anyone  can  paste  a  slip  of 
paper  in  a  book,  but  every  one  can't  do  it  properly 
until  they  have  learned  how. 

Sometimes  you  will  have  a  piece  that  is  printed 
on  both  sides.  In  order  to  preserve  this  you  can 
paste  one  end  or  side  nicely,  and  leave  the  rest 
loose;  this  will  enable  you  to  turn  it  over  and 
read  it. 

When  you  have  pasted  two  pages  full,  slip  in 
between  them  two  of  the  leaves  which  you  cut  out 
from  the  book ;  continue  in  this  way  until  your 
book  is  done  and  ready  for  the  press. 
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The  Press. 

In  order  to  make  a  scrap-book  in  any  way  sat- 
isfactory, you  must  have  a  press  of  some  kind. 
Where  you  are  making  but  one  book  you  can  get 
along  with  any  kind  of  weight  placed  on  top  of  the 
book  ;  but  even  in  this  case  it  will  give  better  satis- 
faction to  have  a  press  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Where  you  can  get  a  press  such  as  is  used  in  copy- 
ing letters,  it  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  But 
a  cheap  and  good  press  can  be  made  as  follows  ; 
Get  three  boards  of  some  heavy  wood,  such  as  wal- 
nut or  oak,  cut  them  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  eight  to  ten  inches  wide  ;  they  should  be, 
when  planed  smooth,  at  least  an  inch  thick.  About 
one  inch  from  each  corner,  bore  a  hole  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  bore  these  holes  in  two  of 
the  boards  ;  in  the  third  board  make  the  holes  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Next  get  four  pieces  of  hard 
wood  (hickory  or  ash  is  best),  make  them  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  dress  them  down  to  a  little  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter*  and  as  near  round  as  you 
can   get   them.     Fasten    one    end   of   these   sticks 
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firmly  into  one  of  the  boards  having  small  holes, 
slip  the  board  having  the  large  holes  over  these 
sticks,  and  then  fasten  the  remaining  board  to  the 
other  ends  of  the  sticks ;  this  will  permit  the  board 
with  large  holes  to  play  freely  up  and  down  between 
the  stationary  boards.  Now  take  your  press  to  a 
blacksmith,  and  have  him  make  you  a  little  hand- 
screw,  with  handle,  to  work  down  through  the  top 
of  the  press  into  the  movable  board,  and  your  press 
is  done. 

Any  handy  boy  can  make  the  woodwork  of  this 
press,  and  the  blacksmithing  vvill  not  cost  more  than 
twenty-five  cents. 

I  give  a  drawing  of  this  press  so  you  may  see  at  a 
glance  how  to  make  one  after  reading  the  directions. 

Place  the  books  in  the  press  and  turn  the  screw 
down  tight,  and  leave  it  until  the  next  day.  When 
you  take  them  out  of  the  press  remove  the  loose 
leaves,  and  if  the  book  is  not  quite  dry,  put  in  dry 
leaves  and  return  to  the  press  ;  then  when  they  are 
taken  out  they  will  be  smooth  and  firm,  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  you. 

Follow  these  directions  and  improve  upon  them, 
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as  each  of  you  can,  and  you  will  be  well  pleased  with 
the  excellence  of  your  work. 

Paging  and  Indexing  the  Book. 

When  you  have  your  book  properly  pressed, 
take  a  sharp-pointed  pencil  and  number  the  pages 
as  they  are  in  books,  doing  it  plainly  and  neatly,  as 
far  as  your  scraps  are  pasted. 

Then,  turning  to  the  fly-leaves  in  front  of  your 
book,  draw  a  line  with  your  pencil  about  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  another 
through  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  another  par- 
allel line  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  it. 
This  will  give  you  four  columns,  two  wide  and  two 
narrow  ones.  The  narrow  columns  are  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  page,  and  the  wide  columns  for  the  titles 
of  the  articles  in  the  book. 

With  a  slip  of  paper  begin  at  the  first  page  and 
write  down  the  various  headings  of  the  pieces  as 
you  come  to  them,  being  careful  to  mark  the  page. 
Then  from  this  list  of  titles  write  them  neatly  in 
the  columns  you  have  ruled.     If  there  arc   several 
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pieces  on  one  page  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  write 
the  number  of  the  page  but  once. 

As  your  space  for  titles  will  be  narrow,  and  the 
title  may  be  long,  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to 
abbreviate  it,  and  sometimes  to  change  it  alto- 
gether; all  you  want  is  the  idea,  so  if  you  are 
searching  for  an  article  you  can  readily  find  it. 
Omit  all  unnecessary  words,  adjectives,  and  prepo- 
sitions, so  that  the  title  of  the  article  shall  occupy 
but  one  line  in  your  index. 

This  is  a  tedious  work  and  will  require  patience 
and  thought,  but  the  usefulness  of  your  book  for 
reference  depends  upon  its  being  done. 

It  is  true,  this  will  not  be  arranged  in  alpha- 
betic order,  but  that  can  only  be  done  after  the 
whole  book  is  finished,  and  the  work  would  be  so 
much  greater  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to  do  it. 

Now,  before  beginning  your  scrap-books,  deter- 
mine that  your  books  shall  be  just  as  good  as  you 
can  make  them,  and  remember  that  the  value  of 
your  books  will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which 
you  have  made  the  selections. 
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Specimens  of  Indexes. 

As  it  is  often  much  easier  to  do  a  thing  than  to 
show  others  how  to  do  it,  I  have  added  a  few  sam- 
ples of  indexes,  which  will  show  my  manner  of  doing 
this  part  of  the  work.  They  will  also  convey  an 
idea  of  what  may  be  stored  away  in  a  few  pages  of  a 
scrap-book.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  making  a  scrap-book,  for,  without  an  index, 
your  book,  however  good  its  contents,  is  a  mere 
lumber  room,  in  which  you  must  overhaul  every- 
thing to  find  a  single  article. 

The    titles    I    have  selected  are— POETRY,    THE 

Museum,  and  The  Story-Teller. 
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Index  to  Poetry. 


Blue  and  the  Gray. 
Mill-wheels. 
Winter  will  not  last. 
Desolate. 
Buckwheat  Cakes. 

3  Little  Breeches. 
Truthful  James. 
The  Dead  Baby. 

4  The  Hawk's  Nest. 
Home  Pictures. 
Winter. 

Ring  the  Bell  Softly. 
Poet  Let  Loose. 
Milking  Time. 

6      Topside  Gallah. 
My  Little  Wife. 
Pat  and  Biddy. 
Smoke  in  Winter. 
Wanderer's  Grave. 
Indian  and  the  Engine. 
I  Remember. 
There  is  no  Death. 
Sooner  or  Later. 
The  Old  Canoe. 
Three  Bugs. 

When  the  Cows  come  Home 
There  comes  a  Time. 
Lexington. 
Smack  in  School. 


16 
17 

x8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


A  Literary  Curiosity. 

Vidder  Green. 

Old  Sweetheart. 

Two  Sharpshooters. 

Little  Golden  Hair. 

Three  Saints. 

Jim  Bludsoe. 

The  Last  Message. 

Rock  Me  to  Sleep. 

We  are  coming,  Father. 

We  shall  Know. 

No  Tears  in  Heaven. 

Years  Ago. 

Heroes  of  Peace. 

Moss. 

Hand  that  rocks  Cradle. 

In  our  Boat. 

Adoon  the  Lane. 

Farewell  Hope. 

Done  For. 

July. 

Autumn. 

Indian  Summer. 

A  Rainy  Day. 

Star  of  Empire. 

First  Frost. 

Heroines  at  Home. 

Rhode's  Brigade. 
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The  Museum. 


1  Sea  Telegraphy. 
Most  Northern  Town. 

2  Body  Snatching. 

4  Hunting  for  Tuesday. 

5  Big  Tea-Kettle. 
Paper  Barrels. 

6  A  Powder  Mill. 

7  Laplanders. 

9      The  Springers. 
Biting  the  Snake. 

10  Approach  of  Death. 
Wo! fort's  Roost. 

11  A  Rattling  Conscience. 

12  Casting  the  Bells. 

14  Making  the  Popes. 

15  Cleopatra's  Needle. 
iS      Telephone. 

20  Pliny's  Ghost  Story. 

21  A  Puzzle. 
Chinese  Giant. 

22  A  Divining  Girl. 

25  River  of  Ink. 

<  Overflowing  Sahara. 

26  Phonograph. 

27  Sleepless  Man. 

I  low  Oyster  Builds. 
Remarkable  Watch. 
2S     Torpedoes. 

Mysterious  Treasures. 


29 

Transfusion  of  Blood. 

30 

Cardiff  Giant. 

38 

Butter  from  Thames  Mud 

Buried  Forests. 

Making  Marbles. 

39 

"         Needles. 

40 

Bride  turned  to  Stone. 

44 

Man-eating  Tree. 

50 

Irish  Antiquities. 

Catching  a  Shark. 

De  Soto's  Relics. 

51 

Guillotine. 

Paper  Car-wheels. 

Giant  Kettles. 

52 

Keeley  Motor. 

54 

Two-headed  Woma1  . 

55 

Mystery  of  Lakes. 

Perpetual  Motion. 

Nutmegs. 

56 

Shower  of  Frogs. 

Red  Snow. 

57 

What  is  Chalk  ? 

53 

Earth's  Crust. 

The  Plue  Laws. 

The  Maelstrom. 

59 

Air-Ship. 

Bottom  of  Sea. 

Echoes. 

60 

flying  Machine. 
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The  Story-Teller. 

As  a  Story  occupies  more  space  than  any  other 
articles  in  your  scrap-books,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
fewer  of  them  in  a  book,  and  their  titles  will  occupy 
correspondingly  less  room  in  the  Index.  You  can 
therefore  allow  a  full  line  to  each  title,  as  follows: 


I 

The  Old  Bureau. 

4 

Entombed  Alive. 

Afloat  on  the  Ice. 

9 

My  First  and  Last  Duel. 

A  Quaker  Detective. 

12 

California  Vengeance. 

14 

An  Indian  Legend. 

15 

A  Guess  for  Life. 

17 

A  Secret  Beheading. 

20 

The  Two  Divers. 

23 

The  Hunter's  Crime. 

26 

Three  Brave  Men. 

3i 

A  Night  with  the  Regulators. 

34 

The  Old  Flat-iron. 

39 

In  a  Bear's  Den. 

44 

Fireside  Story. 

47 

Three  Calico  Gowns. 

52 

Poor  Parson's  Legacy. 

56 

A  Romantic  Story. 

60 

Lucky  at  Last. 

63 

The  Mail  Robber. 
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Specimen  Pages— Poetry. 


WHY  MORNING  GLORIES  BLOW. 

Baby  hands  in  a  se:i-\vhitc  shell 
■  v  bedded, 
.    Aphrodite-like,  might  tell 
How  Light  and  Love  were  wedded. 

.  and  twined  the  wicket  o'er, 
While  love  was  twining  inward  ; 
A  hundred  spear-like  buds  upbore 
Faint  tints  from  lee  and  windward. 

One  summer  night  when  Roses  slept, 

dreamed  that   Love  was   ban- 
ished ; 

One  summer  morn  the  Daises  wept— 
Baby   hands  were  vanished. 

ill  the  flowers  did  convene, 
•     i  iry  ; 
.1  alarms  for  Baby  Queen, 
Ring  out  the  lovelorn  story. 

14  Blow  !  Bring  her  back,"  the  conclave 
cried, 
"  Let  it  this  very  day  be  ; 
Blow     sweet,    blow    long,    do    naught 
ie — 
Blow  Bugles— blow  for  Baby  ! 

"  Blow  little  your  best ! 

Cull  to  the  loved  and  parted  ; 
Blow    south,     blow    north,    blow    east, 
blow  west. 

And  be  not  broken-hearted/' 

So   with   each     dawn,    'neath    summer 
The)  It  may  be  !  " 

And  all  the  tiny  Bugles  use 
And  blow  ,  and  blow  .  I  n  Baby. 

—AY, 


IDA. 

From  "  Wild  Flowers!* 

Like  the  music-breathing  motion 
Of  some  odor-haunted  ocean 

In  the  golden  Orient, 
Where  the  swill  sails'  silken  gleaming 
May  affright  the  mermaid,  dreaming 

t  m  the  waters  scintillant, 

Moves  thy  form  of  airy  lightness, 
Through   the   world,   in  starry  bright- 
ness, 

Every  gesture  breathing  grace, 
While  the  sighing  breez.es  woo  thee, 
And  the  ro-cs  veil  their  beauty 

In  the  presence  of  thy  l.u  c. 

Lustrous  are  thy  twining  ti 
And  thy  shyly-fond  cares 

When  thou  bendest  over  me, 
Wreathe  them  round   my  pallid  temples 

With  a  wavy  light,  that  trembles 

as  star-shine  on  the  sea. 

beauty  !   Wondrous  being  ! 
May  the  hand  of  the  All-seeing 
Ever  keep  thee  as  thou  art,— 
pirit-glory,  rarer, 
And  in  glow  lirer, 

Than  a  dream  oi  poet's  heart ! 

—Charles  W.  Habner. 
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Specimen  Pages- 

The  Hottest  Spot  on  Earth. 

One  of  the  hottest  regions  on 
the  earth  is  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  little  or  no  rain  falls.  At 
Bahrin  the  arid  shore  has  no  fresh 
water,  yet  a  comparatively  numer- 
ous population  contrive  to  live 
there,  thanks  to  the  copious  springs 
which  break  forth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  fresh  water  is  got 
by  diving.  The  diver,  sitting  in 
his  boat,  winds  a  great  goat-skin 
bag  around  his  left  arm,  the  hand 
grasping  its  mouth  ;  then  takes  in 
his  right  hand  a  heavy  stone  to 
which  is  attached  a  strong  line, 
and  thus  equipped  he  plunges  in 
and  quickly  reaches  the  bottom. 
Instantly  opening  the  bag  over  a 
strong  jet  of  fresh  water,  he  springs 
up  the  ascending  current,  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  bag,  and  is 
helped  aboard.  The  stone  is  then 
hauled  up,  and  the  diver,  after 
taking  breath,  plunges  again.  The 
source  of  the  copious  submarine 
springs  is  thought  to  be  in  the 
preen  lulls  of  Osman. 


Facts  and  Figures. 

Pulsations. —  Normally-, 
the  number  of  pulsations  per 
minute  differs  at  different 
periods  of  life  ;  at  birth,  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty- five ;  at  the  age  of 
seven,  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  ;  in  adults,  seventy  to 
seventy-five ;  in  old  age, 
fifty  to  sixty-five.  In  fe- 
males, the  pulse  is  quicker 
than  in  males. 

ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 

It  is  said  that  a  vulture  can  rly 
159  miles  in  an  hour  ;  wild  geese, 
90,  and  swallows  92  miles  ;  com- 
mon crows  make  about  25  miles 
an  hour. 

The  wind  has  been 
blowing  across  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington  lately 
at  the  rate  of  114  miles  an 
hour,  the  snow  is  so  deep 
that  the  buildings  are  bur- 
ied to  their  eaves,  and 
the  temperature  frequently 
falls  to  200  below  zero. 
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Scrap-Books  as  Home  Amusements. 

A  love  for  the  practice  of  making  scrap-books 
may  be  inculcated  in  the  little  ones  of  a  household 
by  furnishing  them  with  materials  of  a  cheap  kind 
and  giving  them  a  little  instruction. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  a  two-year-old  cherub,  and  find- 
ing himself  at  his  wit's  end  to  furnish  suitable  em- 
ployment for  his  charge,  he  at  last  gave  it  a  plate 
of  molasses  and  the  contents  of  one  of  the  pillows. 
When  the  mother  returned  she  found  her  cherub 
was  a  full  fledged  one  with  "  wings  and  plumage  gay." 

Most  mothers  and  their  visitors,  too,  would  find 
molasses  and  feathers  a  happy  release  from  these 
precious  household  torments.  But  in  summing  up 
the  results  they  will  be  better  satisfied  with  scrap- 
books.  Give  them  an  old  newspaper  or  almanac, 
and  they  will  work  up  its  pictures  and  scraps  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  with  a  little  help  they  will  soon  do  it  nicely. 
Thus  they  accomplish  two  objects,  keeping  out  of 
mischief  and  doing  something  useful. 
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There  are  collections  of  attractive  pictures  pre- 
pared expressly  for  children's  scrap-books  which  af- 
ford much  enjoyment  to  the  little  ones  of  a  family, 
and  are  often  more  highly  prized  than  a  costly  pic- 
ture-book. 

Such  a  book  may  consist  entirely  of  pictures,  but 
will  be  more  interesting  and  useful  if  it  contains 
short  poems  and  stories  of  birds  and  flowers,  the 
seasons  and  animals,  the  ocean,  ships,  etc.,  while  the 
pictures  are  used  to  illustrate  these  subjects.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  mother  or  older  sister  they  will 
soon  show  much  skill  and  taste  in  arranging  their 
little  books,  and  also  grow  into  a  love  for  order  and 
beauty. 

Another  book  may  be  made  especially  for  the 
family  which  will  contain  all  the  articles  relating  to 
the  family  and  relatives,  and  which  will  be  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  all  as  the  years  go  by.  It  will  be  like 
the  family  record,  only  more  extended,  giving  more 
details  and  many  facts  of  family  and  neighborhood 
history  not  found  in  the  old-fashioned  family  record. 

As  you  turn  its  pages  in  after  years  you  will  see 
the  notices  of  the  happy  weddings  of  brothers  and 
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sisters,  of  the  merry  evening  parties,  or  of  sickness 
and  death  which  occurred  at  the  old  homestead. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  prize  which  father  took 
for  his  cattle  at  the  county  fair,  and  the  fine  butter 
and  chickens  for  which  mother  received  a  diploma 
at  the  same  time.  Here  too  is  the  editorial  notice 
of  sister  Helen's  school,  of  which  she  was  so  proud, 
and  which  is  all  the  dearer  to  you  now  that  Helen 
has  been  asleep  these  many  years  in  the  old  church- 
yard. And  here,  under  the  heavy  black  line,  is  the 
obituary  of  your  loved  father,  telling  of  his  long  and 
useful  life.  The  sale  of  the  old  place,  the  numerous 
accidents  and  incidents  that  occur  daily  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  which  the  eager  editors  now 
gladly  print  in  their  papers ;  all  these  if  preserved  in 
a  book  will  soon  become  valuable.  You  may  easily 
decide  how  valuable  by  letting  your  mind  run  back 
over  the  family  and  neighborhood  history  and  ask 
yourself  what  it  would  be  worth  to  you  to  have  such 
a  history  to  which  you  and  your  friends  could  refer. 
Try  it,  and  when  you  have  your  family  reunions  you 
will  find  that  everyone  will  read  the  family  scrap- 
book  though  it  may  be  for  the  hundredth  time. 
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A  delightful  and  profitable  mode  of  literary  cul- 
ture may  be  adopted  in  a  neighborhood  by  forming 
a  scrap-book  club  or  association.  This  may  take 
many  forms  owing  to  surrounding  circumstances,  a 
few  of  which  I  will  suggest. 

Let  them  prepare  their  books  as  I  have  outlined 
in  this  manual,  and  then  meet  on  certain  evenings 
and  compare  their  books  as  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  selections,  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  etc.  Each  one  may  be  called 
on  to  read  what  he  considers  the  best  article  which 
he  has  selected  since  the  last  meeting,  On  such  oc- 
casions some  one  may  have  a  duplicate  of  articles 
which  he  already  has  in  his  book  and  which  he  will 
give  to  some  one  who  is  not  supplied,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  Literary  Exchange. 

They  may  agree  to  assign  a  topic  for  each  one 
to  make  his  selections  and  read  from  his  book  at 
the  next  meeting.  Thus  one  is  to  read  a  Poem,  an- 
other a  page  of  Fun,  another  a  short  Story,  while 
others  will  furnish  selections  from  Science,  History, 
General  News,  etc.  All  of  which  have  been  gleaned 
from  papers  and  magazines  since  the  last  meeting. 
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If  the  club  can  be  led  to  discuss  some  of  these 
topics  in  a  plain  sensible  way,  there  will  be  a  good 
foundation  laid  for  mental  culture.  I  submit  this 
plan  to  any  parent  for  a  comparison  with  the  ordi- 
nary gathering  of  young  people  where  they  usually 
meet  without  any  thought  of  mental  improvement, 
and  separate  without  any  advancement  either  in 
morals  or  manners. 

To  many  persons  the  mere  act  of  making  these 
books,  if  done  in  a  systematic  way,  will  be  a  sufficient 
reward  for  all  the  time  occupied  in  doing  it. 

When  the  tired  farmer  rests  by  his  fireside,  an 
evening  spent  in  this  way  will  be  a  time  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  and  if  anyone  should  suggest  that  many 
of  our  farmer,  have  not  sufficient  taste  and  culture 
to  do  this,  1  answer  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
this  little  book  to  develop  that  taste  and  to  lead  to 
that  culture.    Is  there  any  easier  or  more  direct  path  ? 

If  the  reader  has  any  such  friend,  call  his  atten- 
tion to  these  thoughts,  show  him  the  profit  and  the 

isure  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  you  may  accom- 
rore   for  his    improvement    than  you   dai 
to  hope  for. 
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The  professional  man,  weary  with  his  day's  work, 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  relaxation  to  cull  and  clip 
and  paste  the  flying  thoughts  which  his  paper  has 
brought  him.  There  is  just  that  amount  of  mental 
effort  required  which  will  relieve  the  burdened  mind 
more  than  mere  idleness  could  ever  do. 

And  now,  when  your  book  is  finished,  you  may 
think  that  that  is  the  end  of  it.     Not  at  all. 

It  is  not  a  grave  in  which  you  have  buried  all 
these  good  and  beautiful  thoughts,  but  a  living 
treasure  always  open  to  your  hand. 

Use  these  books  as  you  would  any  other  book 
of  reference.  Read  and  re-read  the  best  of  them  ; 
study  them  and  memorize  their  useful  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  you  will  never  regret  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  making  your  SCRAP-BOOKS. 
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